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NO SURCEASE | 


Although physically wearied by | 
he demanding work of the 26-day | 
Behncke, found no surcease from | 
is toil at the strike’s end on No-| 


ember 15 and waded in with vim | 


Si Ps 
= en 


Sac 


pe teat 


»| marked the end of ALPA’s first 
'|big postwar year which was 


Flare of Action, 
Finis of 1946 


December, outbound in a flur- 
ry of activity that presaged a 
busy 1947 for the air line pilots, 


studded with many significant 
gains whose full effects will be- 
come obvious in the very near 
future. 

Like all other organizations, 
at the end of the war ALPA 
was faced with a tremendous 
backlog of work and an over- 
whelming job of reconversion | 
with the problems of peace in| 
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| many respects even more acute 
|than those of the hectic war 
years when the pinch fell heavily 
upon the Association and its ac- 
tivities. 

During 1946, the air lines of 


- | the nation were feeling their first 


real “growing pains,’ and were 
in the midst of a transitional pe- 
riod that posed a multitude of 
new problems to be solved by 
Headquarters — problems whose 
solution was often a long tedious 
affair requiring the patience of a 
Job and the wisdom of a Solo- 
mon to unsnarl. 





to tackle the two problems imme- 
diately confronting him: (1) getting 
all the TWA first pilots and copilots 
on the company’s vast global net- 
works back to work in the speediest 
possible time, and (2) preparation of 
the arbitration case which still con- 
fronted the TWA pilots. Mr. Behncke 
is shown above in his office on 
November 16 notifying the striking 
pilots by wire and telephone of the 
strike’s end and instructing them to 
report for work as soon as possible. 


Most of these new problems, 
|which are now either solved or 
on the verge of being solved al- 
|most immediately, were brought 
|about either directly or indi- 
|rectly by the rapid and unpre- 
|cedented expansion of the ma- 
jor air lines which now seems to 
have reached its peak and ar- 
rived at a point where it will be 
| stabilized on an even keel. 





Three distinct problems con- 








Arbitration Hearings Climax Long Controversy on Trans World 
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FIDO Pushbutton fog control is the best description of FIDO (Fog, Intensive, Dispersal Of), a 

British war-developed technique to which improvements and refinements are being added at 
the nation’s only landing aids experiment station at Arcata, Calif. At the push of a button, the operator, 
former Navy Commander Robert Champion and director of the experimental station (inset), starts an 
inferno of flame along runways and boundaries that dissipates fog sufficiently to permit pilots to land by 
visual methods. The plane is landing under extremely low visibility conditions with the aid of FIDO which 
burns gasoline. or diesel oil forced from atomizing nozzles by 1500 pounds of pressure. The experiments, 
part of a $1,000,000-a-year research program to develop a variety of bad-weather landing aids, is being 
conducted by United Air Lines under contract from Army, Navy, and civil air agencies. 


LATE NEWS 
|ington by the 266-day TWA pi- 


foist upon the air line pilots Safety | lots’ strike, comes to an end as 
through the medium of the Air-| As the result of the recent|it pokes its nose from the 











stantly stared the Association in |f 
the face throughout 1946: (1) 
the problem of industry-wide 
collective bargaining, which the 
air carriers were attempting to 


Vacation’s Over 


The hangar vacation of this 
TWA DC-3, grounded in Wash- 























WHAT DOES THIS REMIND YOU OF?_ TISH, TISH!! 


from politics through revival of 


lines Negotiating Committee, | epidemic of air crashes, it is an- | , 
which was nothing more than a/| ticipated that a strong Congres- 
- | sional move will be inaugurated 
(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) soon to disassociate air safety | 
ithe old ALPA-sponsored Inde- | 
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pendent Air Safety Board. It is 
believed that a bill to reestablish 
the Board, which had a record| 
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| They'll Do It Every Time 
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WHAT ? 
YOU AGAIN ? 
DON’T YOU EVER 
RUN OUT OF 
SOUND TRACK 


































A MOTI 


/MISTER CHAIRMAN !! I RISETO | 
A PERNT OF ODOR TO INTERRUP.. 
Yy OUR FREN’ HERE MEANS WELL, 
BUT HE’S FULL OF HOOEY! ME +2 
I BELONGED To ALOT OF 
ASSERCIATIONS NOW,LEMME 
TELLNOU HOW N'ORTER. 
HANDLE THIS! L MAKES 






MOUTH 





{WHO IS THAT LOUD- 


ALL THE TIME ? NEVER J, ING-ONCE ANEAR, 
SEEN HIM BEFORE,/// AND WANTS EVERY: 


of 18 months without an air line 
crash during its lifetime, will be 
introduced in the early days of | © 
the 80th Congress by Senator | 

Pat McCarran (D. Nevada), a 


Y 7 ? 
Y OH HIM °HE GETS 


CUTTING IN “GZ AROUND TOA MEET- 
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p> BODY TOKNOW |/long-time champion of air 
TF HE'D MAKE IT WHEN HE DOES! | safety. tes . 
A MOTION LIKE LLM” Predictio 


LEAVING, THE VOTE 
WOULD BE 
UNANIMOUS NY JUST NOW HE'S 




















H,HE'S A 


Continued growth in air traf- 
LL: POSTED GUY - 


fic and an upturn in air line 
profits in 1947 were predicted 
this month by C. R. Smith, 
chairman of the board of Amer- 
ican Airlines and president of 
American Overseas Air Lines, 
who based his predictions on five 
favorable factors including “the 
production, delivery, and opera- 
tion of increasing numbers of | ™ 
bigger, faster, and more eco- 
nomical transport planes. We 
will be putting into service air- 
planes which will operate with | 7 
profit and will be taking off air- 
planes which operate without |_ 
profit,” he declared. 
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CONVENTION NOTICE 
LISTENING-TO ok ng On, account of ® busy ALPA the: 
SHOWS UP ONCE ; - ~ an e hotel situation —INP Soundphoto. 
—_— tors voted on November 27, 1946, || BaNgar preparatory to being 
fhamlo NicHoLas ApaTe, to have the Ninth Convention || readied to take to the air again. 
5205 REISTERSTOWN Rp , begin on February 18, 1947, at || Two unidentified TWA hostesses 
, BALTIMORE iS MD. 2 Edgewater Beach Hotel in - 
10-12 s Chicago. (Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 
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1946 


The first full postwar year, 1946, is ending. It was a typical 
postwar year fraught with violent unrest, uncertainties, inflations, 
defiations, and that certain elusive something that is not a part 
of normal times. 

Abnormality was a definite characteristic of 1946. The reper- 
cussions of five years of war could not be erased in one year of 
peace, and peace itself brought problems brewed in war’s cauldron. 
The final months of 1946, however, have indicated the beginning 
of a trend back to normalcy. The indications have been subtle 
rather than obvious and a below-the-surface ripple rather than a 
rush in a gigantic wave, but they have, nevertheless, been unmis- 
takably evident. 

Based on the appearance of these trends, the Air Line Pilots 
Association and those entrusted with its destinies predict a 
brighter and smoother 1947 with things once again back on an 
even keel and the country returning to the peacetime normalcy 
for which it has been groping this year past. 

The war, and particularly its after effects, have been felt by 
the Air Line Pilots Association and the nation’s air line pilots 
which it represents in the same way as it has been felt by all 
other organizations and efforts of men. 

Everything which has transpired has been interwoven with the 
turbulency of the birth of an era and a transition whose very 
abruptness smothered any semblance of caimness. 


There can be no denial that it has been a hectic period whose 
rapidity of events crowded one on top of the other until at times 
the whole scheme of things appeared to be a heedless, madly- 
racing jumble of events with each day embracing far too few 
hours to accomplish everything that demanded action. 

Labor, perhaps more than anything else, was enmeshed in the 
violent throes of the 1946 transitional period which was simul- 
taneously pallbearer to old values and midwife to the birth of new. 
Progress was made, but the progress was stormy as true prog- 
ress generally is. Nineteen Forty-six saw the first pilots’ strike 
in the history of the nation’s commercial air lines which downed 
TTWA’s 28,270 miles of nation-spanning and world-girdling air line 
networks with startling abruptness and kept them grounded for 
26 consecutive days. This was a symptom of 1946 as well as an 
aftermath of the tumultuous predecessor years. 


Like many other unprecedented eruptions in the normal, smooth 
sarrier-pilot relations, which have existed for 15 years in the air 
line industry, the TWA strike was one of the many products of the 
postwar unrest that permeates through the activities of all organi- 
ations on the road back from war. 

Overnight, too, the air lines had suddenly found themselves 
brown up and in the big business category, but lacking a vital 
wisdom and maturity that their new role often demanded with the 
Itimate result that already complicated problems became more 
omplicated. 


During periods of national unrest, involving war and postwar 
eadjustments, the enemies of organized efforts are never idle. 
heir strategy is basic: to use uncertainties and everything that 
s related to such uph2avals to further their own ends. To fail 
o recognize this situation is fatal; to underrate it, precarious at 
est. 
Throughout 1946 ALPA has felt the constant assault of these 
fforts, but rose to the challenge and stopped them all short of 
heir goal. Taking everything into consideration, the accom- 
lishments of the Association during the period of World War II 
nd since in maintaining and protecting the vast gains it has made 
r those it represents is nothing short of miraculous. 
The Air Line Pilots Association emerges from the war years 
nd the first full postwar year of 1946 strong and intact and 
rger and more capable than ever. BUT WE CANNOT REST ON 
UR LAURELS! 
There is much to be done during 1947 to consolidate the gains 
fF 1946. Every individual member is a vital part of ALPA which 
only as strong as the strength of its members. It behooves 
ery air line pilot to take stock of the situation. With the unity 
d cooperation that is typical of ALPA and the air line piloting 
ofession, great accomplishments are in store. A peaceful 1947 
ill be born of the turbulence of 1946. 

—David L. Behncke. 























“They’re Four- -Bitting Us to Death” 





A Memo from the 
“Dead-Enders” 


By JOHN DOHONEY 
Council No. 50, AA 
Nashville, Tenn. 


By M. L. BOLING 
Council No. 5, UAL 
Portland, Ore. 
As usual, it’s never as bad as 
you feared. It looks like ten of 
us flying East out of here will 
stay until spring or summer. 
Among the latest to leave Port- 





ak dee Meedils one Meme After due consideration and 
Skea Bill ent ‘ehest deliberation at several meetings, 
“Sereamin’ ” Meany ’ Poa o tel it has been decided that the air 


line world in general should hear 


Berg, and Lee Hall, with Johnny from the “Dead Enders” from 


Wright, Ed Heft and Foster 
| Sturdevant (oops! there goes the Sunny (?) Southland. As 


|my bumper) scheduled to leave|f@r back as the senior grey- 
on November 1, via San Fran- |beards at this base can remem- 
cisco’s C-54 school. With Sturdy|ber, nary a word so far has 
gone, your informer is ‘the Joe| penetrated through the pages of 
Below. During the discussion| this magazine. 

about moving the domicile to| To bring things up to date, it 


Seattle, Bob West said, “This might well be stated here and 
may set a precedent, so let’s get | now that while Nashville is 





= — “us again” EBeY | probably one of the smallest 
will,” said Bill Jones, “back to|CTeW bases in the system, it is 
Portland.” | by far one of the most highly 


| organized. Not only does it have 
100 per cent ALPA membership, 
ut practically every member of 


That Private “Eye” 
We've had regular and special | b 


| meetings, and in order to keep | the council holds at least one 


the dope from hitting the head- | title or office in the local organi- 
lines, the meetings have been | zation. Council chairman is R. R. 
held while I was out on a trip, | | McInnis, while Gordon Pierce 
but my private “eye” was there,| fills the vice-chairman’s seat. 
so I'm spilling all I know. The| From here on down to the last 
local council sent Bob Powers | copilot the titles are many and 
back to Chicago for the first con- | varied. Possibly one reason for 
tract conference and Bill Jones | \the multitude of office holders 


returned there for the Master | 
Executive Council meeting. 


We’re asking for a 28 per cent 
increase down the line, base and 
hourly pay, as well as a full 
month vacation with pay and 
eight bucks’ expenses; also $290 
starting pay for copilots. The 
company so far has offered to 
pay the mileage pay the way it 
should have been paid years ago, 
and a 50-cent increase in meal 
allowance. “They’re four-bittin’ 
us to death,” hollered Bud 


day I figured out what my raise 
would be if paid under the Presi- 
dent’s emergency board’s recom- 
mendations: 4.46. Wow! Think 
I'll go out and buy an apartment 
house. But on second thought, 
those boys recommended terrain 
pay be abolished, so I guess I’ll 
buy a tent. I’d like to have them 
along on one of those dark win- 
ter nights for a Rock Springs 
take-off at 7000 feet, and feather 
one on the climb-out. Gad! I8m 
so sdhajkyi dOoubt if i cam 
fibn3ish 3th14is. The rest of the 
meetings have been concerned 
mostly with the moving prob- 
lem, contract negotiations, and 
council mailings. 


The Shuttle 

I was severely reprimanded 
for not including the shuttle 
pilots in my last report. It is 
true we fly one of the longest 
DC-3 runs, but we also fly one 
of the shortest. It is known as 
the Shuttle. It goes from Port- 


“Obese’”’ Rehnstrom. The other | 


is the fact that at all of the 
| meetings several crews are ab- 
sent due to schedules. Once 
gone, a man doesn’t stand a 
chance of escaping election by 
public acclaim in absentia. With 
this in mind, it’s amazing the 
fine record of attendance we 
have built up at the monthly 
meetings. 


toad Came, Saw, and Stayed 
| While Bill Moore deserted us 
|for a four-engine run in Dallas, 
the main body of adopted south- 
ern colonels remained here dur- 
|ing the recent bidding. Then, 
| too, we managed to add several 
refugees from other bases. Jim 
Knight from Burbank, Charlie 
Dyche from Fort Worth, Warren 
Wilkerson from New York, and 
Kenny Sisk from Memphis are 
a few of the men who came, 
saw, and stayed. Several other 
bid holders took one look and 
deserted for greener pastures. 
In’ all fairness, it might have 
been due to the fact that most 
of them found the New York 
runs filled and couldn’t stand the 
sight of Big Spring at five a. m. 
Biggest news around here is 
the ease with which the F/O’s 
have been checking out at Ard- 
more. Several boys have gone 
through in a minimum of hours, 
and the general average for the 
base has been extremely low. 
This speaks well for the job the 
captains have done in helping 
the boys prepare themselves for 
the better paying jobs. Recent 








(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 








(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 

















Quin Hasey 











“Is this the thing we’re going to New York in, darling?” 














Inu Constant Memorinn 


“To fly West my friend, is a flight we 
all must take for a final check.” 


Active Duty Air Corps 

K. N.—AA; —— Eugene C.— 
UAL: Berger, H. A.—U L; Bowen, W. 
$—EAL; Canton, c. BEAL: or. 

T.—AA; Darby, James E.—C&SA 
Davis; wm: — 
Albert B.—EAL; 
Braniff; Greenlee, 





WA; Ls: 
Mitchell, ‘Hewitt F.—Coloniai; “Mostoller, 
Charles—EAL; Nagel, John—Mid-Conti- 
nent; Nelson, Franklin S.—WAL; Pages 
EAL a c Log —r Paui 

afer, George _ by ke liy, 
H. J.—AA; "Trewek, J ch — 


Active Duty Naval , A 
Jones, John Paul—EAL; Knudson, Max 


TE ag P ‘oscoe, ry homas M. — EAL; 
erome H. ; 
S.2 : Williams, 


Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—TWA 


Active 

Accidental 

Adams, John —UAL; Anderson, Lloyd 
—UAL; y~- By Paul A.—UAL ; Antonie, 
S. B.—PCA; *Bamberger, T. L.—TWA. 
Barrett, Joseph Cc., PAA; Barron, 
hn —AA; Bates, Clarence F.— 
T— WA; Beindorf, C. 


r— 


NWA; Blom. Edwin W. UAL; Bogen, 
w. AE; Bohnet, Frederick lL — 
TWA; “Bolton, ‘Harvey F.— ;. Bont- 
rager; C. M.—UAL; Borchers, Vea. 
PAA; Bowen, J. E. TWA; Bowen, 
Lewis L. — BA: Brandon, James L. — 
UAL; *Brand, W. 43. AA; Briggs, 
Francis W.—AA; *Brigman, R. M.—AA; 


Broghton, D. E.—UAL; Brown, D. W.— 
UAL; Brown, H. Babcock—NEA; Brown, 
W. C. — PAA; Brunk, Paul S. — PA 


Bucher, C. L.—PAA; 
PCA; *Buitis, R. L.—PAA; Burks, J. A 


Carpenter, Bayard A.—AA; Chamberlain, 
Cassius B.—NW; Christian, t. Jey Ite 


Cooper, D. 1. 
AA; Cope, Alonzo — og Airways; 
Cox, el gee 
Dace, en E.— WAL; Dally, Benjamin 
-—TWA-ICD; Davis, “alfred W.—UAL 
Davis, pe tb oe DeCesare, Frank— 
bite De Cesaro, Joseph Ls 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA; Dietz, Stuart G.— 
EAL: Dietze, R. A; Dixon, An- 
drew, Jr. — DAL; Dryer, Dale F. — AA; 
Duna, S. M.—Panagra; Dyjak, R. J.— 


Eitner, R. G.—AA; Elzey, Robert M.— 
PAA: "* Enger, G. E.—NWA. 
Fey, Howard—UAL; Fields, Glenn T.— 
AA; *Fisher, John F.—NW: Fortner, W. 
F.—EAL; Fuller, a E.—AA. 
Gambee, i. T.—Tw A; Gay, R. A.—AA; 
Gardner, Gordon W. — Panagra; Gentry, 
J. N.—PAA; George, Hal—T TWA; “Gill, 
D. N.—TWA-ICD; Gillette, Morgan A. 
a rWa; Golden, Gienn—AA: Gower, Ver- 
n 1.—DAL; Grover, R. Boyd— 
Hald, Arthur A. — NW; Hale, S 
EAL: ee W. A.—AA; 
F.— ; Hedenquist, W. A. — 


King, J. 0. — EAL; Kondat, 
C.—EAL; Kroeger, J. H.—PAA. 
Camb, Charles $.—UAL; Lewis, Harry” c. 
WA; Livermore, Joe — NW, Loeffler, 
Edward J. — WAL: Lucas, Al — WAS: 
Lucas, Gne-—hadingtens Lynn, John B. 


McAfee, William—PAA; rigs i 3. 8. 
AA: *MecLaughlin, Z. —AA; Me- 
Mickle, Hareld—Panagra; ‘eae, RR. 
apo Forrest E.—UAL; Ma- 

W; Marshal, Gerald V. 


Mitchell, J. W., Jr. : 
Ralph—TWA; Montijo, John G. — VAT 
Morgan, H. ™Tw organ, H. W. 
A; Mossman, Russell C. eCaSAL. 
UAL; Noe, Earl J.—TWA 


NW. 
; *O’Brien, W. E.— 
AA; *Glson, Ken- 
A “*Onsgard, Alden—NWA; 
Owens, ‘Clifford P.—WAE 
arker, A. N.—TWA-ICD; ee. Perry, 


A 

Pickup, Christopher V.—UAL; Pielemeier, 
Harold E. — AA; Potter, Norman 
UAL: Proebstle, R. — NWA; Pursley, c. 
H.—Panagra. 
Quale, . J.—AA. 
Radoll, W.—UAL; Raley, R. J.—NW; 
ay “Ww. T.—PCA; *Rhew, Jesse N. 
3 Riggs, = $.— AA: Robbins, 

J. B.—AA; Rose, John A-KUM} 
Reusch, Chas. W.—NW: Rust, F. H.— AA, 
Sa isbury, Hervey M. — TWA; erry 1 
J. V.—CP; Sandegren, Thomas E.—UAL 
} mn 3. M.—PAA; Scott, P. T. W.— 
TWA; Scott, Philip C.—UAL; Scroggins, 
Loweli V. — PCA; Shank, Eugene $s. — 
NWA; Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL; 





K.—Panagra; Sherwood, George C. 
—WAE; Smith, G Se meet, C 
P.—TWA; Stil- 


H.—Braniff; Snowden, J. 
ler, ag! wa AAi . E. Stroud—AA; 
Supple, Rol —Panagra. 

Tarrant, Harold R. — _ Bbste 9 
Leo—PAA; Thomas, L. EAL: 
Thompson, ‘A. R.—UAL; *Turbyne, Reb- 
Under raved 3 Sanford L.— 

nderw 

Vance, Claire K. — UAL: Vanderbusch, 
R. E.— 


K:—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA;: 
Woe. pe ; Wallace, de 


; o—P 

Wiittiamson, PSEA Wer: c. 
wiWA: jamson, 
then, J. ‘omg ieht, 4. $.—_TWA. 
Young, G 
Zeier, Carl 
Natural 
Blomgren, Lioyd 
J., TWA-ICD; 


menuaU 


1.—AA; Bae a L 
Cochran, Robert M. 


Gadvetine, Frank W. 
Barr, Julius; Brewn, W 
ean Caldwell, 


s= 
> 
cc} 
> 
= 
eo) 
r 
& 


C.; Warner, 8 
Whittemore, Fred W.; Wolf, John F.;: 
Willey, Sidney as Zimmerman, Harry ‘ 
Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S.; Clark W. H.; 
Daniel; Langmack, David F. 
Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd; a ta George L.; Keadle, 
Floyd E.; Miner, R. I. Rhiner, = 
Honorary 


Brisbane, Arthur; Greene, Dr. 
Kelly, Hen. Clyde; Rogers, Will. 


Ralph; 











“Apprentice Member 
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December, 1946 Three 


JUMP SEAT JOSIE’S LAMENT 


THE CALM, POISED YOUNG LADY WHO MASTERS THE PASSENGER DIFFI- 
CULTIES CATERS TO THEIR EVERY WHIM AND KEEPS THE CABIN UNDER CON- 
TROL NEVER BETRAYS WHAT A CHALLENGE TO HER INGENUITY HER DUTIES 
REALLY ARE. HOWEVER, ONE OF OUR ANONYMOUS CONTRIBUTORS, “JUMP 
Seat Josiz,” BREAKS DOWN AND GIVES A CANDID PICTURE OF A TYPICAL 
FLIGHT AND THE GLAMOROUS WORK OF A STEWARDESS. THE FOLLOWING 
POEM IS HER VERSION OF WHAT KIPLING WOULD HAVE DONE WITH “IPF” 
HAD HE BEEN PLACED IN SIMILAR CIRCUMSTANCES AND SUBJECTED TO SUCH 
TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS. 
If you can keep your “cookies” when all about you 

Are losing theirs and calling for you, 
If you can trust yourself when all men “woo” you, 

But make allowance for their “wolfing” too, 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 

Or having delays, don’t deal in delays, 
_Or being able to say without hesitating, 
“The trip will cancel because of a little haze”: 
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If you can sleep on the jump seat and not fall on your — 
you can stand in the aisle while taxiing, you’re uncanny 
If you can set out with one great aim, 
To treat your two pilots exactly the same. 
If you have to listen to the jokes being told 
That are usually so very, very old 
Repeated again and again and still can laugh, 
And keep the nylons on your calf: 






If you can answer the calls with zeal 
Each time a passenger or pilot chooses to peel, 

If you can completely serve a meal 
Between Dallas and Fort Worth, or such a deal. 

If you’re having ice, lightning, on any single run 
And your nerves ravel and begin to fray, 

And you can reassure each anxious one 

With “What a beautiful flight we’re having today!”’: 





If you can date the pilots and keep your virtue, 
Eat with the crew and pay for your meal, 
If neither falling trays nor busted shins alarm you, 
Nor the little babies who are hungry and squeal, 
If you can fill that unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds of personality unlimited, 
Then it’s yours, the cabin and everything in it; 
And—which is more—you’ll be a “Conductor” my “pee-lut.” 













—Acme Photo 
The distinction of being the first post-strike passenger on TWA’s Chicago to Philadelphia route, which 
was one of the first flights to be resumed after the 26-day “—, pony Fes 3 es ee a San 7h 
lex. Hostess Margaret Ling greets him as he enters the air liner at Chicago’s Municipal Airport. A’s * a = “ 
affic eso back fast, oe Bi to 70 per cent of normal within the first two weeks an ae somnnntien wh, x it J — TWA; — y + TWA-Los Angeles; and 
j > of services on November 15. Any decline in business could not be attributed to the strike, for a general ran - wacker, prominen eer~ pencer, of Local Council 
: | falling off of load factors was being reported by all of the nation’s leading commercial air lines as the | New York attorney, the neutral | No. 39, AA-Chicago. 
: » bonanza wartime era of 100 per cent load factors began showing signs of giving way to normality. | appointee named by the National | Order Out of Chaos 
4 | Mediation Board. Mr. Swacker,, The TWA arbitration will 


cil No. 2, TWA-New York, who|TWA-International; L. M. Wil- 
will represent the TWA pilots on liams, chairman, and F. D. Voris 
the panel; George Spater, attor-|and S. D. Welsh, of Local Coun- 
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° | pilots’ strike in the history of | aration was first on the agenda 
Many the Gains|| ; 
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orly camouflaged arm of the 
\ir Transport Association dedi- 

ited particularly to being anti- 

ilot; (2) the problem of equip- 
ment differentials brought about 

y the large scale introduction 
of the larger, faster, and more 
productive Constellations and 
Skymasters on the air lines; 

3) the problems brought about 

great numbers by new in- 
ternational and overocean oper- 
itions, many of which were 
-arry-overs from wartime Army 
contract operations. 

Those, simply stated, were the 
three major problems facing the 
\ssociation during the past year, 
but their solution was far from 

eing as simple as the state- 

ment of them, and required over 
a year of just brushing away 
the aura of confusion surround- 
ing them before anything con- 
rete could be accomplished. 

However, as battle - wearied 
1946 was becoming a memory 
crammed with much history- 
making activity, Headquarters 
was looking forward confident- 
y to the new year and a return 
to near normalcy. 

The threat of the negotiating 
ommittee, which had hovered 
over every pilot-employee con- 
ference muddling them with con- 
fusion and breeding labor unrest 
ind ill-will, had been curbed and 
ALPA was back negotiating with 
each carrier on an individual 
basis, while the negotiating con- 
ference itself was in the process 
f being investigated by the Civil 
\eronautics Board to determine 
ts legality. 

Spearheaded by the TWA first 
pilots and copilots, who bore the 
brunt of the load in 1946 in the 
form of the first emergency 
board hearing as well as the first 








Back to Normalcy 
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wave a greeting to the pilot as 
he taxiis the plane out to the 
apron before the hangar. The 
plane, one of approximately 115 
grounded by the history-making 
pilots’ walkout, was one of the 
first back in the air as the re- 
sult of the agreement of the pi- 
lots and TWA to arbitrate the 
year-old Constellation and Sky- 
master rates of compensation 
dispute that led to the strike on 
October 21, 1946. 





the nation’s commercial air lines 
and will lead off the 1947 ac- 
tivities in an arbitration of their 
dispute, the other two problems 
are also well on the road to be- 
ing solved. 

Commented ALPA President 


David L. Behncke on the 1946) 


accomplishments of the Associa- 
tion: 
“The gains made by the Asso- 


ciation in 1946 are ones that will | 
have a vital influence on all air | 


line pilots. The goals which the 
Association set for itself during 
the past year have, with few ex- 
ceptions, been reached and the 
way is now clear to go into 
high gear and full speed ahead. 
Much was accomplished in the 
face of many obstacles and de- 


spite many time-consuming de-| 


lays entirely outside the control 
of Headquarters. The problems | 
that were with us a year ago} 
have all largely been solved, and | 
although there will be new! 
| problems in 1947, as each year | 
| brings its problems, we are look- 
ing forward optimistically to the 
new year, which, based on the 
gains made during 1946, should 
| be a banner one for the air line 
| pilots and their organization, the 
Air Line Pilots Association. 

“The important thing now is 
|to protect the gains we have 


made, maintain our unity, and| 


adhere to the course we have 
charted. The soundness of the 
course is becoming obvious. The 
| seeds we have sown are taking 
|root and have begun to bear 
fruit, but shaking the tree can 
|only curb the ultimate harvest. 


Now, more than ever, Associa-| 


tion unity is imperative.” 
| Two Target Dates 


Two vital target dates con- 
|fronted Headquarters in the 
|month of December, the crucial 
| TWA arbitration and the ALPA 

convention which will follow 
closely on the heels of the arbi- 
| tration, both of which require 
intensive preparation. 

The TWA Constellation and 
| Skymaster first pilots’ and co- 

pilots’ rates of compensation ar- 

| bitration, which is the climax to 
\sixteen months of a bitterly 
|fought dispute, is scheduled to 
begin in. Chicago on January 3, 
1947, at the U. S. Customs 
House, while the convention will 
get under way on February 18, 
1947, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago. 

Because of its earlier starting 
date, the TWA arbitration prep- 





of Headquarters activities and 
the entire ALPA staff, all Head- 





| quarters Departments, and many 


who has a broad background of | 
experience with the Railway) 
Labor Act and the distinction of 
serving on more fact - finding | 


TWA pilots who will assist in| boards and arbitration panels in- | 


the preparation and presentation 
of the case were being welded 
into a closely coordinated and 
smooth-functioning unit under 
the direction of ALPA President 
David L. Behncke. 

The arbitration hearings had 
originally been set for mid-De- 


on November 15, 1946, which 
ended the 26-day strike on TWA, 
but were postponed early in the 
| month until January 3, 1947, by 
| the mutual consent of all parties. 
Three-Man Board 

The three - man arbitration 
board, which was appointed last 
month, will be composed of Cap- 
| tain R. N. Buck, of Local Coun- 








volving it than any other man in | 


|the country, was appointed by 
|the National Mediation Board | 
when ALPA and TWA failed to | 


agree on naming a neutral. 
Pilots assisting in the prepar- | 
ation of the case, many of whom | 


| will also play a vital part in its 
cember in the agreement signed | presentation, are K. C. Fair- 


child and A. J. Michelson, of Lo- 
cal Council No. 2, TWA-New) 
York; TWA Master Chairman J. 
H. Roe and D. W. Richwine, J. 
H. Imeson, K. M. Ruppenthal, 
and K. V. Kerr, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 3, TWA-Kansas City; W. 
C. Howard, chairman, and C. D. 
Denk, W. J. Dugan, and W. F. 





Judd, of Local Council No. 24, 


| bring an orderly end to a chaotic 


case, that has been in progress 
in some form or another ever 
since August, 1945, and was 
characterized throughout by 
company-injected confusion, pro- 
crastination and stalling that 
constantly blockaded any final 
settlement and made it one of 
the most involved cases in or- 
ganized labor’s history. 
Preparation of a strong case 
is essential, for the outcome of 
the arbitration will carry many 
crucial implications, and success 
or failure hangs in the balance. 
The crucial nature of the arbi- 
tration is accentuated by the 
fact that arbitration decisions, 
unlike emergency board recom- 
mendations similar to the one 
the TWA pilots rejected on Sep- 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 














strike headquarters. 


Chairman. 





: TWA-Kansas City, kept abreast of the latest 
instructions during the TWA strike by means of their orderly and up-to-the-minute bulletin board at their 
Shown above posting themselves on the latest news with keen and avid 
(1. to r.) E. A. Hall and T. S. Poquette (in foreground) and J. L. Frazey, Busch Voigts, and E. E. Exum 
(at rear). Chairman of Local Council No. 3 is Captain J. H. Roe, who is also the TWA Pilots’ Master 



































































—AP Photo 


KE EPING POSTED The inibiiclamaiaid and smooth-functioning Local Council No. 3, 


ments and 





interest are 
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Union Hours; Non-union Pickets 





Fancy Footwork 
(Continued from Page 2, Col. 4) 


qualifiers include G. C. Stewart, 
Paul Venderly, Bill Reese, and 
Lonzie Claxton. Several more 
will have completed their train- 
ing before this reaches print. 
Here and There 

Flash news has it that Nash- 
ville’s most eligible bachelor and 
golfer “ordinary,” Grove C. 
Stewart has finally consented to 
leave the ranks of the benedicts. 
The whole base is wondering 
how such an ugly man could 
catch such a gorgeous gal, but 
Stew claims there’s nothing to 
it and cites the case of Norman 
Pickering and Bob Thomas. 
Both boys have decidedly attrac- 
tive better halves. 

Jesse Stallings has a flying 
field just out of town and seems 
to be doing quite well. John 
Booth became a glider expert 
and can’t figure out why none of 
the other fellows will buy a| 
handy little two-seater he’s of- 




















































—Acme Photo 

Allegedly non-professional pickets carry very professional looking 
signs as they parade in front of ALPA headquarters during the recent 
TWA strike, ostensibly in protestation against being laid off by TWA 
during the strike. Who paid for the signs is still a big mystery as are 
the hours the pickets worked—from nine until five with Saturdays off, 
although ALPA headquarters was open on an around-the-clock basis 
seven days a week throughout the walkout. 


sen. The picketing lasted several days and then ceased as abruptly as 
it had begun. It was all viewed as just a new company wrinkle and a 
strike-breaking tactic that failed. ° 


Full Speed Ahead |™2*s strike. 


lexity 
(Continued from Page 3, Col. 5) A pent ys pall bi aii 


tricably interwoven with the his- 
tory of the TWA dispute, and its 
high lights are the Association’s 
high lights, for the TWA fight 
went far deeper than just a rates 
of compensation increase affect- 











tember 18, 1946, because it re- 
sulted in pay decreases up to 
. 24.7 per cent, are binding upon 
the participants. 

It wili also have the double 
significance of paving the way 
for immediate normal progres-| ing a few pilots. The TWA pilots 
sion of other contract negotia-! were battling not just for them- 
tions which have been delayed| selves, but for all air line pilots: 
pending the outcome of the| The complexity of the case is 
TWA dispute. |etched in bold relief in its his- 

The arbitration is the result of | tory and background. 
acceptance by both TWA and) Its background extends well 
ALPA of a government proffer} over a year and back to August, 
of arbitration made by Judge| 1945, at which time negotiations 
Frank P. Douglass, chairman of | were started to set a wage scale 
the National Mediation Board,|for the new, larger, faster, and 
on November 15, 1946, which|more productive Constellation 
was the instrument which ended | and Skymaster equipment which 
the TWA strike. It was the third| was beginning to flow onto the 
offer of arbitration accepted by/air lines in large numbers and 
both ALPA and the TWA pilots,| was being pioneered by big 
two of them prior to the history! plane-minded TWA. 








The above smiling pickets | 
were identified as Jeanne O’Donald, Helen Sweeney, and Robert Knud- | 


fering on_the market. Captain 
J. H. Brown is still around after 
| contemplating a move to Tulsa. 
|It seems that the boys threw} 
|quite a scare into Brownie. | 


| it looked like he’d be flying jun- | 
ior reserve, which in turn meant | 
banishment to Big Spring. After 
| some fancy footwork Brownie 
|managed to snag an open bid 
and is once more to be found in 
| various New York fish houses 
gourging himself with shrimp, 
oysters, and lobster tails. That’s 
|about all of the news from here 
|for now. For a full listing of 
| office holders at this base, send 
|a stamped envelope and several 
yards of paper. 








Since that time, the contro- 
| versy has passed through all the 
| steps of the Railway Labor Act, 
lincluding mediation, proposed 
|arbitration, direct negotiations, 
and long emergency board hear- 


|ings that resulted in confused | 


|recommendations which culmi- 
| nated in the strike when the 
board consistently refused to in- 
terpret its own recommenda- 
| tions. 

| Throughout this entire period, 
|it was evident to the TWA pilots 
|that arbitration between the 
|company and its pilots was the 
|only solution to the case, and 
|they made repeated efforts to 
effect speedy settlement by this 


|means, all of which were re- 


| jected by the company. 
Considerable cause for pro- 
longation of the TWA dispute 
can be traced to the so-called 
Airlines Negotiating Commit- 
tee which stalled settlement 
time after time. If it were not 
for them, the TWA _ dispute 
might never have gone to a 
strike status and would prob- 
ably have been arbitrated and 
'settled long ago. Prior to their 
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LPA’s man power by volunteering her services to Headquarters. 
Headquarters and the TWA pilots during the work-crammed days of 









R. G. Strait, chairman of Local Council No. 25, TW A-Chicago, who augmented 


The TWA strike was a family affair for Mrs. Esther Strait, mother of Captain 





Her work was greatly appreciated by 


the strike when every helping hand 


pas a welcome one. Mrs. Strait assisted in the bookkeeping department with the myriad of voluminous 
etails necessary for the collection and dissemination of strike benefits. 
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U S. Thunderjet to Top Record? 


—AP Phot 


Air speed records are short-lived things these days, for they are 
broken as fast as they are set. The United States Army has its eyes on 


| the British-held jet speed record of 606 miles per hour, which it intends 
|to top with its new Republic Thunderjet. The new P-84 jet fighter 


plane in the above photo roars past a timing device at the Army Air 
| Base, Muroc, Calif., where it is being readied for an assault upon the 
| After he dropped his Tulsa bid,|record. The Thunderjet, Army officials claim, has been unofficially 


timed at 619 m.p.h. 








|coming into the picture, labor 
|management relations were the 
| best in any industry and peace 
|reigned between the pilots and 
| their employers all during a pe- 
|riod of labor upheaval when 
| strikes were the rule rather than 
the exception. 

| The Background 

Here is the chronological se- 
quence of events, all of which 
were necessary to solidify the 
issues and bring them into 
focus, as the pending arbitration 
does, in the TWA Constellation 
and Skymaster rates of com- 
pensation dispute. 

Failure to reach an over-the- 
table settlement by direct nego- 
tiations over a period of six 
months lead to an almost unan- 
imous strike ballot taken in 
April, 1946, and setting a strike 
date of May 7 for a walkout of 
TWA pilots. 

The May 7 walkout was avert- 
ed only a matter of hours before 
deadline when President Tru- 
man appointed an emergency 
board under the terms of the 
Railway Labor Act to hear the 
dispute and make recommenda- 
tions for its settlement. 

Emergency Board hearings, 
which were held in New York, 
extended from May 17 to June 
18, 1946, but the board’s ambig- 
uous recommendations were 
turned down by the TWA pilots 
and copilots on September 18 as 
unacceptable after the board 
persistently refused to clarify 
them and various attempts to 
reach an accord with the com- 
pany over their interpretations 
failed. 

As a last recourse action, the 
| first pilots’ strike in the history 
|of commercial aviation was 
called for October 21, 1946, and 
| resulted in complete paralysis of 
TWA’s vast world-girdling and 
nation-spanning air networks 
when their 1,100 first pilots and 
copilots walked off en masse. 

On October 31, 1946, a govern- 
ment plan of arbitration was 
submitted to both parties by 
Judge Frank P. Douglass, chair- 
man of the National Mediation 
Board, and was accepted “in 
toto” by the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation and the striking TWA 
pilots. The TWA company, how- 
ever, only accepted it “in prin- 
ciple” and the strike continued 
until November 15, 1946, when 
the arbitration agreement was 
signed in Washington, ending 
the strike through provisions to 
put TWA’s planes back in the 
air pending and during arbitra- 
tion proceedings. 

Laborious, But Necessary 

Those were the lengthy, in- 
volved, laborious, but necessary, 
steps required to bring the TWA 
case to its climactic state which 
it will reach in the early days of 
1947—-steps which involved the 
bulk of Headquarters’ time dur- 
ing 1946, but which when view- 
ed in the overall scheme of 
things were obviously necessary 








to maintain an even keel and 
straighten out the chaotic nego 
tiating situation which was de 
veloping in the entire commer 
cial air line industry. 

When the TWA case is viewec 
in its proper light—as a battle 
to set a rates of compensation 
scale for new and revolutionary 
air line equipment, for which 
such a scale has never been set, 
and not essentially a bid for a 
general wage increase for TWA 
pilots—the reason why a fina! 
and conclusive settlement was a 
priority “must” for ALPA is 
quite apparent. 

When viewed piecemeal and 
abjectly from a distance, it has 
at times perhaps presented a 
picture of incoherence, but now 
that it has reached its focal 
point where it can be viewed in 
the proper perspective in rela- 
tion to the many other salient 
factors accompanying it, it falls 
into a neat and cohesive pattern. 


AA Case into Foreground 

With settlement of the time- 
consuming TWA case imminent, 
American Airlines Case A-2423, 
which was docketed on Septem- 
ber 24, 1946, and is now in the 
stages of final mediation, is rap- 
idly coming into the foreground. 

The important aspect of this 
case is that it involves across- 


| the-board increases for all Amer- 


ican Airlines first pilots and co- 
pilots of DC-3 equipment and ix 
for the basic agreement only 
leaving it in a state where the 
issues are clear-cut and defined 
and speedy settlement is a dis 
tinct possibility. 

Case A-2423 is now in a state 
of proposal and counter-pro 
posal which is a perfectly nor 
mal and healthy status at thi: 
stage of negotiations and re 
quires only follow through ef 
forts to carry it to completion 
as planned. 

“With the TWA case now vir- 
tually completed, AA Cas 
A-2423 can now be carried to a 
swift conclusion with the great- 
est benefit to all American Air 
lines first pilots and copilots,’ 
Mr. Behncke predicted. “All i 
requires is adherence to the 
planned course and a curb on im 
patience that can very well in 
terrupt its progress and channe! 
it into a confused state that wil 
preclude an early settlement.” 
Conferences Held 

Mediation conferences in AA 
Case A-2423 were held with 
Federal Mediator Ross Barr at 
the Pennsylvania and Roose 
velt Hotels, New York, N. Y., 
from November 27 to December 
16, 1946, with the compan; 
making its last valid offer on De- 
cember 6, 1946, and the AA 
pilots presenting counter pro 
posals on December 10, 1946. 

Arbitration in the case was 
seen as a possibility in the re- 
port of the AA pilots’ negotiat- 
ing committee which stated: 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) 
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CHECKING THE SLIPSTICK 


We all know that an airplane design starts on the drawing 
ards, although many times airplane designs and design ideas 
tart on the back of open envelopes carried in the coat pockets of 
iation engineers before getting to the drawing board for more 
accurate proportioning. As the design takes shape more and more 
nen are called into the picture until practically all the airplane’s 
mponents are in work on the drawing boards in the engineering 
partment. The multitude of parts are then designed and drawn 


nao 


2.86 & 


up by draftsmen. 


Working along with the design engineers and draftsmen are 
e stress analysis group whose stress engineers assume the re- 
sponsible task of selecting materials for the airplane’s parts and 
applying the loads to these parts according to airplane design 
strength requirements. Before any of the multitude of drawings 

in be released for fabrication they must be stress analyzed to 
insure that all parts will withstand the loads applied in the static 


test rig. 


Usually the first airplane built is used for static test purposes. 
his static test airplane is placed into a static test structural rig 
3; shown in the photos accompanying this article. This static 
st rig is made of structural steel and designed with properly lo- 
ited linkages and mechanical devises to exert thousands of 

pounds of simulated flight loads and landing loads on the airplane’s 
rime structure, and in so doing checks the original computations 


.ade by slide rule (slipstick) and calculating machine. 


Photo 1 shows the DC-6 airplane virtually surrounded with 
tatic test rig. Near the top are the pivoted levers where a load 


“Kriloff Was Here” 


(Continued from Page 2, Col. 3) 





land via Seattle and Bellingham 
to Vancouver. The slight was 
unintentional, boys. Anybody 
who has sweated out that Seat- 
tle pilots’ room, those cookies 
and coffee, and the Vancouver 
dew-points will never forget it, 
and that’s what I was doing 
most of last winter. Some of 
the copilots on that run have 
chewed their naiis to the knuckle 
wondering what the country 
looked like over which they flew 
day after day. The Shuttle now 
includes a trip to Spokane, but 
the big-eyed boys from the Bay 
will take this over as soon as 
enough are qualified. 


It Was the Dead One 

All Portland pilots had to 
qualify over the new Pendleton- 
Seattle cut-off. Three round 
trips in an idle cargoliner gets 
pretty dull, doesn’t it, boys? 
Johnny DeLeo, “Fearless” Fos- 
gate and I made up a gay three- 
some. Portland pilots also stop 
at The Dalles now, which is more 
fun than Reno, but the mini- 
mums are too low, so we are 
boosting them. This stop is be- 
coming known as “Amen Cor- 
ner” since everyone says 
“Amen” when they’re tossed 
onto the runway and “Amen” 
when they’re tossed out of the 
place again. Opening day found 
Ed Heft and myself racing to 
be number one plane on the 
field. We won out by five min- 
utes and they asked the crew to 


wm, | Say a few words over the air. 





at ee 


is applied at one end and a whipple tree linkage is attached on 
the other end. These whipple tree linkages are in turn fast- 
ened at predetermined distances along the span of the wing or 
whatever other portion of the plane that is being tested. Because 
of. its size and the complexity of the static tests applied to a mod- 
rn transport plane, such as the DC-6, a control room is necessi- 


There were two mikes, so I 
picked one out and spoke my 
piece. I would pick out the dead 
one! Anyway, I got a jar of 
maraschino cherries as a souve- 
nir. 

1946 vacations have been 
cleaned up due to an unexpected 
surplus of San Francisco re- 
serves. Carl Parker and Bob 


He Heads ALPA’s 


Victor J. Herbert, who heads 
ALPA’s new - born Education 
and Organization Department, 
has been with the Air Line Pi- 
lots Association since July, 1946, 
and has virtually grown up with 
ALPA’s newest department. 





New Department 








Herbert’s job consists primar- 
ily of explaining and helping 
other crafts and classes of air 
line workers to properly set up 
their own collective bargaining 
organizations to be affiliated 
with the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion. 

In connection with this, he is 
acting president of the Air Line 
Stewards and Stewardesses As- 
sociation (ALSSA), which is the 
Association’s largest affiliate to 
date and has signed up many air 
lines. 

The Education. and Organiza- 
tion Department was taken over 
by Mr. Herbert when it was still 
in an embryonic stage, but dur- 
ing recent months it has grown 
by leaps and bounds with its 
greatest potentialities still be- 
fore it. 


ALPA Used As a Model 


Although a majority of Mr. 
Herbert’s work is with persons 
other than pilots, he frequently 
enlists their aid and is a firm 
ALPA, convert in all respects. 

“T feel that the Air Line Pilots 
Association, with its years of ex- 
perience with the Railway Labor 
Act as applied to the air line in- 
dustry, is the finest example of 
a labor representing organiza- 
tion there is to be found,” he de- 
clares without hesitancy, “and is 
the best model for other crafts 
and classes of workers in the air 
line industry in setting up their 
own representing organization.” 

Mr. Herbert was born in Fol- 
lansbee, West Virginia, on Aug- 
ust 6, 1917, and reared in Wells- 





Astoria and caught $500 worth 
of fish, so if things get really 
tough on the air line, we can 
always be fish peddlers. 

The awarding of the Honolulu 
run to United put a new dream 
in the minds of most of us: 
Palm Beach suits on the flight 
deck, the sound of ukuleles in- 
stead of “Z’’ markers, and a lei 
for each member of the crew. 
Kriloff Was Here! 

Not long ago, Portland had a 
movie premier. Half of Holly- 


| Powers went salmon fishing at | 


burg, West Virginia. He at- 





tended Bethany College and 
graduated with a major in his- 
tory and political science. While 
in college, he was active in 
sports and student activities, in- 
cluding a presidency of the 
Beta Theta Pi fraternity. 

Prior to coming to work for 
the Association, Mr. Herbert 


| 





VICTOR J. HERBERT 


was connected with aviation in 
some form or other for over five 
years, partly as a civilian and 
partly in service capacities. 

After leaving college, he 
worked for two years with the 
British Air Commission, which, 
he recalls, “was at that time en- 
gaged in procuring aircraft from 
the United States to use in their 
fight for life with the Nazis.” 

Following that, he served in 
the United States Navy for 38 
months, attaining the rank of 
lieutenant and spending 15 
months in the Philippines as a 
personnel officer with a Combat 
Aircraft Service Unit. 

Mr. Herbert is married and 
the father of one child, a boy, 
who at present lives with his 
mother in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, be- 
cause of Chicago’s acute housing 
shortage. 





AA MEDIATION 


(Continued from Page 4, Col. 5) 


“The company informed Mr. 
Barr that no one would be 
available to negotiate with him 
or the pilots negotiating com- 
mittee for the week of December 
16, 1946. Due to the company’s 
failure to meet with Mr. Barr or 
the pilots negotiating commit- 
tee and the annual meeting of 
the National Mediation Board, 





switched to New York and its 
present mediator when meet- 
ings were resumed on November 
27, 1946. 


The remainder of the month 
of December was spent by. the 
Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment assisting in preparation of 
TWA arbitration material, par- 
ticularly the TWA pilots’ pay 
and rules proposals which would 
be presented to the arbitration 
panel. 


tated as shown in the lower right portion of the picture. Here in 
the control room the various load increments are directed and con- 
trolled by engineers talking into loud speakers to the static test 
crew and observers stationed at strategic portions of the static 
test rig and the airplane confined therein. Loads are applied by 
, hydraulic pressure units or heavy weights. 

is The plane is held rigidly in a fixed position at various points 


it has become necessary to recess 
mediation conferences until after 
January 1, 1947. In view of the 
very small increases offered by 
the company and the delay 
caused by the company not be- 


wood came here on a “giant 
Mainliner” (said the man on the 
radio) and who was in the 
driver’s seat, but the Mad Rus- 
sian, Leo Kriloff. One feminine 
big shot wouldn’t come on the 


In December, Elections 

ALPA’s Council Coordination 
Department, headed by S. A. 
Colvin, was a beehive of activ- 
ity during December with the 
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Aerial “Skull Practice” 


? 
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Pigskin Progress: 
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—Acme Photo 
No time is wasted by Coach Bud DeGroot, mentor of the Los Angeles “Dons” professional football 
aerial skull practice en route. 
pre-game study while the team is in flight. United Air Lines Stewardess Betty McGowan and two of the 
“Dons,” End Dale Gentry (standing) and Quarterback Bob Mitchell, look on. Use of planes as means of 
transportation has made coast-to-coast league competition possible. 








for processing are requests for 
organization of many other new 
councils including Chicago and 
Southern’s Caribbean Division, 
Pan American, Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, TWA’s Inter- 
national Division, specifically|and H. M. Dozier, of Local 
Rome and Cairo, Caribbean-At-| Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago; 
lantic Airlines, and Puerto Rico.| Ww. G. Malvick and W. C. Denni- 
Continuous expansion of!son, of Local Council No. 25, 
ALPA’s councils is a certainty| TWA-Chicago; K. F. Baxter, of 


Councils Expand 


(Continued from Page 5, Col. 5) 


ing pilots: 
F. J. Schwartz, of Local Coun- 


The most formidable task of Freeburg, of Local Council No. 
the three, the mailing of ballots 
and tabulation of election re- 
turns, which is presently in 
progress and being carried on in 
all of ALPA’s 71 councils, be- 
gan early in the month and the| ‘*? S 1S 
first returns were exceedingly | with no end yet in sight. _ 
heavy. The Council Coordination De-| troit: Jack Holst, of Local Coun- 
The deadline date for return|Partment has been marked by | cil No. 52, UAL-New York; and 
of the ballots is January 31, Wide expansion both as to its|C, F, Skannal, of Local Council 
1947, and it is expected that the | a = eo pay ea dur-| No. 33, UAL-Denver. 
results of the election will be|!™ eee eee | on 
tee? : ‘ing one of ALPA’s most vital; @Tievance Department 
certified by the CEC and made | 28 Mh Geers Pent 
ment devoted the majority of its 


available to the councils around | departments for it is Headquar- 

the first of February. ters’ closest liaison link with the | 
LPA i Sie | “field.” In addition to Mr. Col-| December efforts to the TWA ar- 
ALPA is continuing to expand | bitration preparation. No actual 


| vin, it is composed of Miss Sylvia 
grievance hearings were held 


fast in its total of local _coun-| Grobarcik, secretary, and Miss 
cils with eight new councils be- during the month, the majority 
of those pending being held over 


ing formed within the past sev- email aon, menagnegmer. 
In connection with the TWA 2 
until January and February, 
1947. ALPA’s grievance back- 


ee. Ee See ar gre aT the Council Coordi- 
ALPA's field setup are Boston, | | der the direction of Mr. Behn-| !0g is well on the road to being 





hich * : 
which have been incorporated in nation Department, working 


Mass. ill Fla., : ; 

_— ie occa or mee cke who closely supervised the completely cleaned up and the 

Air Lines; Chicago, Ill, and|eMtire job of preparation of the mode of settlement on the dead- 
; ’ * locked cases on TWA, which 


case, sent pertinent question- 
naires to all TWA pilots, tabu-| ave grown out of the Constel- 


lated the results, and compiled|!ation and Skymaster dispute, 
ate . — | will be determined by the arbi- 


tration award. 

John M. Dickerman, ALPA’s 
Washington representative, was 
on duty at ALPA headquarters 


Miami, Fla., on Delta Air Lines; 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, and St. Joseph, 
Mo., on American Airlines; and 


Miami, Fla., on National Ai .| four briefs. ; 
ose 7 ” | A special CEC meeting was 


/held in December for the pur- 
Many Requests pose of certification of 1947 















Review Crashes 


in Chicago throughout the 
month, assisting in the prepara- 
tion of the TWA arbitration and 
working closely on its legal as- 
pects with Willard McEwen who 
will present ALPA’s case to the 
arbitration board in January. 


The Publicity and Public Rela- 
tions Department also devoted 
the majority of the month to 
preparation of publicity for the 
arbitration, as well as catching 
up on the AIR LINE PILOT 
which was several months in 
arrears due to a city-wide print- 
ers’ strike in Chicago which has 
now been settled. 


New Department Busy 


ALPA’s newest department, the 
Education and Organization De- 
partment, which was formed to as- 
sist other crafts and classes in the 
air line industry to organize and 
affiliate with ALPA, ended the year 
by adding two new organizations to 
its roster, bringing to four the num- 
ber of organizations now carrying 
its banner. 

The two new organizations are 
the Air Carrier Communication Op- 
erators Association, which includes 
the radio, teletype and telephone 
operators, and the Air Line Agents 
Association, which includes oper- 
ations and traffic agents. The two 
other organizations, established 
early in the year, are the Air Line 





team (at right), who not only whisks his team from game to game via air but also indulges in a little | 
Here he demonstrates the blackboard he uses for some last minute extra | 


and was attended by the follow- | 


cil No. 39, AA-Chicago; M. B.| 
1, NWA-Eastern; G. T. Tremble | 


Local Council No. 32, PCA-De-| 


Stewards and Stewardesses Associa- 
tion and the Air Carrier Mechanics 
Association. 

| On December 16, 1946, the Air 
| Line Stewards and Stewardesses 
Association was certified to repre- 
|sent the employees of Northwest 
Air Lines, and employment agree- 
ment negotiations were scheduled 
for January 20, 1947. Also during 
December the services of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board were in- 
voked in the matter of represen- 
| tation of the flight attendants on 
| TWA and EAL, and early certifica- 
tion is anticipated as the result of 
the ALSSA holding an overwhelm- 
ing majority of authorization to act 
| cards. 


| ALPA Probes Crashes 

The flurry of air line crashes 
which marked the closing months 
of 1946 kept ALPA’s crash repre- 
sentatives busy, as a total of five 
accidents were investigated during 
the month even though ALPA En- 
gineer T. G. Linnert was confined 
to Headquarters by the preparation 
of TWA arbitration material which 
was a priority project for the entire 
ALPA staff. 

Following is a brief review of the 
| five crashes during the month of 
December: 

On December 11, a TWA Boeing 
Stratoliner made a belly-landing at 
LaGuardia field due to malfunction- 
ing of the aircraft’s landing gear 
mechanism. A skillful landing in 
the soft dirt alongside the runway 
by the pilot, G. C. Duval, of Local 
Council No. 25, TWA-Chicago, kept 
damage to the plane at a minimum. 

The second accident in December 
occurred on December 19 when an 
Eastern Air Lines DC-4 and a Uni- 
versal Airlines (a nonscheduled car- 
rier) DC-3 collided in mid-air at 
Aberdeen, Maryland, but miracu- 
lously made safe landings with no 
fatalities. The pilot and the copilot 
of the Eastern Air Lines DC-4 were 
| J. B. Kuhn and R. J. Brown, while 
toes pilot and copilot of the Uni- 











| (Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 





Also in the organizational mill! LEC nominations and ballots 
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UGHES AND HIS “HERCULES” 


Howard Hughes, the man behind the TW A throne, whose planes and 
nvolvements are generally of Herculean proportions, appears in deep 
templati possibly of his giant “Hercules” (left), the world’s 









1947.” 

















photo is an aerial view of the sky 
where final assembly took place. 

































































—Acme Photo 


largest flying boat, which is slated for test flight “sometime early in 
The “Hercules,” a $20,000,000 plywood seaplane that will 
seat 700, is ready for its taxi tests now, but its initial test flight has 
been postponed several times due to construction delays. 


The above 
giant taken at Long Beach, Calif., 











TEN YEARS AGO 


Many of the things the pilots of 
today take for granted, the pilots 
of yesteryear and the Air Line 
Pilots Association were fighting to 
establish and maintain ; just as the 
pilots of today, through ALPA, are 
forging a better tomorrow for the 
pilots of a decade hence. 

The Association’s constant battle 
for an air safety regulation, which 
was unsuccessful in establishing 
the old independent AIR SAFE- 
TY BOARD in 1938, which es- 
tablished the enviable record of 18 
months without-an air line acci- 
dent, began early in 1936 and has 
been in progress ever since. 

Air regulation was coming 
very much into the focus of the 
legislative eye in that year, ac- 
cording to the AIR LINE 
PILOT of December, 1936, in the 
form of introduction of a bill by 
Senator Pat McCarran which 
would put regulation of inter- 
state air lines under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“With the approach of Con- 
gress, many activities heretofore 
unpublicized are now coming out 
into full view,” the AIR LINE 
PILOT of a decade ago related. 
“Among them, Senator McCar- 
ran is preparing a new bill for 
the regulation of interstate air 
commerce by the ICC which he 
intends to introduce as soon as 
the doors open. Already the lines 
of battle are forming.” 

Commenting on the necessity 
of such regulation, the AIR 
LINE PILOT, reflecting much 
the same views that the Associa- 
tion holds today, stated: 

“Air safety requires the stabil- 
izing influence of a continuing 
body that will remove all the 
mystery. More than that, it 
needs a law that leaves no dis- 
cretion in the matter of enforce- 
ment. In the absence of strict 
enforcement, the present regula- 
tions promulgated by the De- 
partment of Commerce can be 
= in the class of wishful 

oping. That is to say that they 
are at best merely guides to be 
observed whenever possible but 
to be disregarded when the shoe 
pinches. This sort of thing nat- 
urally follows when promotion 
and regulation are placed in the 
same basket. The one contra- 
venes the other. Of all the things 
that could be used for political 
trading safety is the last that 
should be called upon. Enforce- 
ment is the most important part 
of any regulation and it is re- 
grettable that at the present 
time it is the one thing we have 
the least of.” 

In a paralleling editorial in 
the same issue of the AIR LINE 
PILOT, ALPA President David 
L. Behncke wrote: 

“The subject of increasing 
safety on the air lines has been 
given thorough and extensive 
study by the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation over a long period. 
Representatives of the Associa- 
tion have appeared at every op- 
portunity in Washington and 
elsewhere to testify, giving the 
opinions of the pilots who are 
actually doing the flying, as to 
what should be done to increase 
safety on the air lines.” 

“The solution, as advocated by 
the Air Line Pilots Association, 
is to lift air transportation right 
out of its present location. Take 
everything with it. Don’t de- 
stroy what has been done; just 
carry on, but under a new sys- 
tem of procedure under the in- 
terstate commerce commission. 


“This would take it out of poli- 
tics and other harmful influences, 
and give it the benefit of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s 
long and extensive experience in 
the field of transportation. Air 
safety is a matter of systematized 
and strictly enforced regulation. 

“In addition, there should be 
created within the proposed air 
transport section of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
a bureau of air safety. We are 
not only saying that it should 
be transferred to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but we 
should go further. We should 
create a bureau of air safety 
within this proposed air trans- 
portation section of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
This proposed bureau of air 
safety should concern itself with 
nothing but inspection and the 
very important problems of 
properly safeguarding safety in 
the air. The function of the Bu- 
reau of Air Safety would have 
to do entirely with answering 
the one question, ‘Is it safe?’ 
And if it is not safe, it is not 
sound. In air transportation, no 
matter what the advancements 
or developments are, if they are 
unsafe they are unsound.” 

The dilemma of 1936 was solved 
for a while in 1938, but recent 
events have shown it is with us 
again in 1946. The answer in 1946 
is the same as it was in 1936— 
the establishment of an Independ- 
ent Air Safety Board, absolutely 
disassociated from politics and un- 
hampered by being responsible to 
any body or bureau which formu- 
lates the regulations. 
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From Washington Slipstream 


| 

The time has come for a frank | 
appraisal and analysis of the so- | 
called Airlines Negotiating Con- | 
ference, its aims, progress, and | 
accomplishments. Starting early | 
in 1946 as the Airline Negotiat- | 
ing Committee, representing | 
thirteen air lines and formed for | 
the purpose of fighting the air} 
line pilots and the ALPA, the 
Committee initiated a program 
of delays and procrastinations in 
pilot-management collective bar- | 
caining after its abortive effort 
to force industry-wide bargain- 
ing had been thwarted by 
ALPA. 

These delays, on the part of 
the carriers, reached a high 
point in the famous TWA case 
when that company, tied to the| 
Committee by powers of attor- 
ney, refused to arbitrate unless 
ALPA agreed to open all its con- 
tracts with the thirteen air 
lines; and further, as a price of 

ereeing to arbitrate insisted 
on arbitrating on all equipment 

cluding DC-4s, Constellations, 
Rainbows, Stratocruisers, and 
ther equipment still on the 
rawing boards. Since all ALPA 

r line pilot employment con- 
tracts are separate in nature, | 

yvering different conditions and 
have been negotiated separately, 
with different opening dates, it 

as obvious that no sound pur- 
pose in the best interest of the 
pilots would be served by an all- 
n-one basket deal. 

It is felt that the National Me- 

ation Board unwisely allowed 
itself to be persuaded by the car- | 
riers; and as a result, set 13) 
cases for concurrent mediation 
even though no controversy ex- 
sted between ALPA and a num- 

r of these carriers. The long | 
ind short of it was a repudiation 

this concept by the Pres- 
ident’s Emergency Board; then 

rejection by the TWA pilots of | 
the Board’s wage recommenda- 


Slight Mediation 
Lull Is Foreseen 








A slight lull in ALPA cases 
pending before the National Me- 
diation Board is anticipated dur- 
ing December and January as 
the result of annual vacations 
and the annual meeting of the 
mediators which will make field 
mediators unavailable from De- 
cember 23, 1946, to January 13, 
1947, “except in grave emer- 
gencies.”’ 

“All labor organizations and 
carriers having applications for 
service pending before the Me-| 
diation Board are respectfully | 
requested to assist us to the end 


| that the vacation schedule and 
| the staff meeting may proceed | 


without interruption,” Robert F. | 
Cole, Secretary of the National | 








tions; this was followed by the 
TWA pilots’ twenty-six day 
strike. 

Finally, the one company— 
TWA—was thrust out into the 
open where it could no longer 
hide behind the skirts of the Air- 
lines Negotiating Committee and 
claim that its “hands were tied.” 


| During the negotiations, looking 


toward a settlement of the TWA 
strike, the hand of the Airlines 
Negotiating Committee was 
plainly seen. TWA could not of- 
fer to settle for more than the 
other carriers would approve. 


|The other members of the Com- 
|mittee besides TWA’s Richter, 


were AA’s R. S. Damon (the 
chairman), PCA’s J. H. Car- 
michael, EAL’s S. L. Shannon, 
Braniff’s R. C. Shrader, and 
UAL’s J. A. Herlihy. 


Thus, with its entire system 
shut down, TWA’s management 
found itself in the position of be- 
ing unable to deal freely in a 
matter which was estimated to 
have eventually cost the com- 
pany seven million dollars in lost 
revenue. Of course, Damon’s 
own company, AA, had a subsid- 
iary, AOA, carrying TWA’s 
overseas passengers. UAL, 
NWA, AA, and the other carri- 
ers were “accommodating” TWA 
by carrying its passengers in the 
United States. Naturally, they 
pocketed the revenue and not 
TWA. 

Conceivably had the strike 
been permitted to continue in- 
definitely, TWA’s position as a 


| competitor of the other carriers 


would have been seriously weak- 


who are in competition with 
TWA must have been aware of 


| this. 


Latest Developments 

Changing its name to Airlines 
Negotiating Conference, the 
committee established a perma- 


|nent organization and hired an 


executive director at $19,000 per 
year and various other person- 
nel at substantial figures. The 
Conference budget calls for an 
expenditure of over $108,000 for 
salaries, traveling expenses, etc., 
for the next year. A petition 
filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for approval under the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 of 


'this inter-air line agreement is 


now under consideration. 


Aims of the Conference 

The purposes for which the 
Conference was organized are 
set out in its By-Laws and in- 


| clude the following language: 








We Stand Chastised 


When counting noses of the 
“brother acts” on the air lines, 





fadiati | you can’t leave out the Fitzger- 
. a m Board requested. |alds and the Barrons, the AIR 

During the eleven months|;TNE_ PILOT found out this 
ending December 1, 1946, the| month, and as a result its ed- 


National Mediation Board,|itors stand thoroughly chas- 
through the untiring efforts of| tig.g. 











its mediators, has reduced its| 
backlog of pending cases from 
170 to 89, during which time but | 
little opportunity was afforded | 
our field mediators for annual | 
vacations. Plans are, therefore, 
being made to allow a portion of | 
the 1946 annual vacations dur- | 
ing the latter part of Decem- 
ber. 

Several ALPA Cases 

“We wish to advise that the 
Board has reinstated its prewar 
practice of holding annual meet- 
ings of its mediators and the 
next meeting will be held Jan- 
uary 4 to 9, 1947, with all me- 
diators being expected to at- 
tend, 

“Under these circumstances, 

our force of mediators will not 
be available for field service 
from December 23, 1946, to Jan- 
uary 13, 1947, except in grave 
emergencies, which we are hope- 
ful will not arise during this 
period.” 
The Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion has several cases pending 
before the Board, which will be 
progressed normally as soon as| 
ee mediators are again avail- | 
able. 





Not only were the Barrons 
and the Fitzgeralds recently 


|overlooked among the family 


teams in the air line flying pro- 
fession, but both, it seems, are 
claimants to some sort of title 
in that field—the Fitzgeralds to 
that of having the most broth- 
ers in active air line flying and 
the Barrons to that of being the 
only all-captain brother team. 
Writes W. H. Fitzgerald Jr., 
Local Council No. 42, Braniff: 
“Just for the sake of argu- 
ment, and also with the desire 


|to keep the records straight, I 


wish to refute the claims of the 
Henderson brothers that they 
have the largest number em- 
ployed in air line flying. 

“Here are a few of my broth- 
ers and their place of present 
employment: A. B. Fitzgerald, 
American Airlines; J. R. Fitz- 
gerald, American Airlines; Ray- 
mond Fitzgerald, American 
Overseas; and Glenn Fitzgerald, 
TWA. 

“Then there is the black sheep 
of the family, who is an in- 
spector for the CAA, Air Car- 
rier Branch. We often wonder 
how he got so far out of line. 





“Section 1: The Conference 
shall be the exclusive repre- 
sentative of each of its member 
air carriers in negotiating collec- 
tive bargaining agreements re- 
lating to rates of pay, hours and 
working conditions of pilots in 
the employ of each such mem- 
ber, with the representative or 
representatives of such pilots, in 
settling in mediation disputes 
relating to rates of pay, hours 
and working conditions of such 
pilots with such representatives, 
in agreeing with such represent- 
atives to arbitrate such disputes 
or in settling such disputes by 
agreement, and shall have power 
to perform any and all lawful 
acts necessary or proper to be 
done for the purposes aforesaid 
including, without limitation, the 
authority to appear or to act in 


any judicial or administrative | @ 


proceeding; all in accordance 
with the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended. 


“Section 2: The Conference 
may also be the representative 
of any member air carrier in 
dealing under the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended, with represent- 
atives of other employees of the 
member air carrier, if requested 
so to act by the member air car- 
rier and if the Conference, 
through its Board of Directors, 
agrees to act as such represent- 
ative. 


“Section 3: The Conference 
through its Executive Director, 
shall advise and consult with the 
personnel directors or other ap- 
propriate officers or employees 


lof each of the member air car- 
|}ened. Mr. Damon and the other | 


Negotiating Committee members | 


riers, in order to minimize griev- 
ances and promote uniformly 
good employee relations in each 
of the member air carriers.” 


It is clear that the prime oppo- 
nents of the Conference as recog- 
nized by the carriers are the air 
line pilots and their organization, 
ALPA. The secondary objective of 
the Conference is to become the 
collective bargaining representative 
for the carriers with all of their 
employees. The third objective is 
more obscure but, nevertheless, 
significant and that is to set up an 
industry-wide scheme of collective 
bargaining, grievance handling, and 
personnel policy formulation. Thus, 
the policies affecting every em- 
ployee in any category on the air 
lines would be controlled by the 
Conference staff installed in the 
“ivory towers” of New York City 
perhaps thousands of miles away 
from the scene of the employment. 
The staff would have little acquaint- 
ance with or perhaps interest in 
the employees individually or col- 
lectively. The personal touch so 
effective in labor relations would 
be completely lacking. 

Did someone say “monopoly”? 


—John M. Dickerman. 








However, we still mention his 
name which is R. H. Fitzgerald. 
If you are not tired of counting, 
be sure to count me, as I work 
for Braniff. Now this gives us a 
claim of five air line pilots and 
one off shoot.” 


Four ALPA Members 


All the Fitzgerald brothers, 
with the exception of Raymond, 
are ALPA members. A. B. Fitz- 
gerald is from Local Council No. 
19, AA-Southern; J. R. Fitzger- 
ald is from Local Council No. 
31, AA-Burbank; and G. B. Fitz- 
gerald from Local Council No. 
24, TWA-International. 


The claims of the Barrons to 
being the only all-captain bro- 
ther team on the air lines is ex- 
pounded by Jerry R. Kepner, lo- 
cal scribe of Council No. 8, Na- 
tional, who says: 

“We wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to turn the spotlight of 
publicity on three captains who 
have been completely overlooked 
in the recent notices given to 
brothers on the air lines. These 
three, all brothers and first pi- 
lots, are Hugh, Bill, and “Willy” 
Barron. The former flies for 
American Airlines out of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and the latter two 
for National out of Jacksonville. 
They fly a variety of equipment 
too. Hugh is on D-3s, Bill on 
DC-4s, and “Little Willy” is on 
the Lodestars. To our knowl- 
edge, this is the only all-captain 
brother team on the air lines. 
If we are wrong, we stand cor- 
rected.” 

















THREE MUSKETEERS OF THE JET 

‘Here’s the latest thing in jet-propulsion, a jet-propelled bi- 
cycle which is the creative brain child of three Army Air Forces 
officers with a sense of humor, a touch of science, and possibly an 
aversion toward manual pedaling thrown in..We don’t know 
whether the bicycle springs from any one of these factors or a 
combination of all three, but they claim it really works as evi- 
denced by the above photo in which one of the trio takes off in 






"JET PROPULSION 
POWER PLANT LABORATORY 
ENGINEERING DIVISION 


BUILDING N°79 


~ ih a 
a fuming puff of smoke for what well might be the first jet-pro- 
pelled bike ride on record. The lower photo shows the three just 
before the test run in which Lt. Col. Harlow B. Grow, on the 
bike, drew the job of “test pilot.”” The man at the left holding the 
slide rule is Capt. Logan L. Dreibelbis, and the man in white is 
Capt. James A. Bierlein. The apparatus in the right background 
is the salvaged rocket motor from a German V-2 rocket. We don’t 
know what the cigars are for unless they are to celebrate the 
birth of their brain child, but all in all we’d say that they have 
something there. It beats walking, and for that matter pedaling, 
too. 

* * * 


IT STARTED THUS 

The phrase, “the ghost walks,” meaning that salaries are 
being paid, was originally theatrical slang. It supposedly began 
among a troupe of English actors rehearsing Hamlet. Members 
had not been paid for several weeks. When the actor playing 
Hamlet said of the ghost, “perchance ’twill walk again,” the one 
taking the ghost role replied, “No, I’m damned if the ghost walks 
until our salaries are paid!”—George Stimpson. 

* x * 


Copter Pilots’ Quandary: Are We Air Line Pilots? 

The age of the helicopter is here to stay, at least until some- 
thing better comes along to replace it in its particular field, all 
of which has put a big question mark in the minds of the men 
who fly them. “Are we,” they want to know, “air line pilots?” 
In this day and age when no one knows what’s going up in the 
air next, including an atom-happy world toying with their chemis- 
try sets, it would seem that anyone who took anything that would 
fly off the ground, flew it some place, and set it down when he 
got there, is for all intents and purposes a pilot, and, if it is on a 
commercial scale, an air line pilot. 

Anyway, ALPA is in receipt of its first inquiry from a helicopter 
pilot wondering whether he is eligible for membership in the As- 
sociation, and we wouldn’t be unduly surprised if a similar one 
from the flyer of a rocket or space ship were to turn up in tomor- 
row’s mail. It’s all part of an expanding world, part dreams, part 
fantasy, and part reality. 

Here is the letter: “I am a former Army Air Force pilot, plan- 
ning to take the Helicopter Pilot’s course offered by Bell Aircraft 
Corp. at their plant in Buffalo, N. Y. I am extremely interested 
in learning whether your organization has made or is planning a 
program for the affiliation of commercial helicopter pilots with 
your organization. Would you be kind enough to enclose by early 
mail any information you may have on the above subject.” 

And why not? We can imagine stranger things than that. 

* * # 


PEROXIDE 

Peroxide is an ingredient in a new fuel for jet-propelled planes, 
but of course, we all know the stuff has been used before to im- 
prove the pickup. 


* * * 


THREE R’s 
At 25, romance; at 45, rent; at 65, rheumatism. 
* om * 


OCCUPIED 
The flight was ready to leave after a ten-minute stopover. 
When the hostess counted passengers, one was missing. She 
counted again. One too few. The transportation agent paged 
the lost person inside the station. No one appeared. Things 
were getting serious. The hostess recounted. Still minus a pas- 
senger. Then a resourceful gentleman in a rear seat pointed 
questioningly to the lavatory door. 
The little sign under the knob announced, “Occupied.” 
* * * 


THE UPS AND DOWNS 
_An aviator had to bail out on account of engine trouble. On 
his way through space, he met an old lady floating upward. 
“Hey!” he shouted. “Have you seen a Mustang going down?” 
“No,” she said. “Have you seen a gas stove going up?” 
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Chicago Douglas Airport Opens 


—Acme Photo 
This is the control tower of the new Douglas airport at Chicago 
which was opened to commercial air traflic recently, although the field 
is still far from completion and not yet ready for full scale operation. 
Original plans for the field were based on a radial spoke design of 
6,500-foot tangential runways, but ALPA has advocated 10,000-foot 
parallel runways in the interest of safety, as well as with a long range 
eye to full utilization of the field by larger aircraft requiring longer 
runways. Present reports are that a modified plan, a compromise between 
the tangential and parallel designs, with runways in the vicinity of 8,000 
feet in length, are being contemplated. The control tower is presently 
being operated on a 24-hour basis. 


ALPA‘s Arbiter 
Is Versatile 








' Buck recalls that the aviation 


| bug first bit him when he was 
| only 15 years old and he learned 
ito fly a glider which he and a 
friend had built. He learned to 
A brilliant and colorful back- | 19 eptornnpoane yen al 
ground permeates the versatile | til he was aaibee Sak Par 
‘vareer of 32-year-old Robert N. |. ; - ee 
Buck, of Local Council No. tae, egy rig —_ gag > gg 
WA-New York, who will rep- | B k's rs coger th a Pid 
resent the air line pilots on the | oar . mata - a se 
hree-man panel hearing the Air| New Yor + to L ney a hi “4 
Line Pilots Association-TWA ar- | “¢W *OFrk to Los Angeles whic 


bitration which will start in Chi- 
‘ago on January 3, 1947. 

Typical of the talented men 
jiloting the nation’s air liners, 
he ALPA arbitration board 
member has an outstanding rec- 
rd as air line pilot, author, 
mewspaperman, aerial explorer, 
weather research specialist, 
speed flyer, and paradoxically 
me-time TWA company official. 

A prolific writer, whose ar- 
ticles are accepted in aviation 
ircles as authoritative, Buck 
has written over 100 technical 
ind semi-technical articles cov- 
‘ring all phases of aviation for 
oth trade and popular publica- 
ions, and authored three pub- 
ished books. 

He is presently on leave of ab- 
ence from TWA where he was 
ussigned to working on weather 
research in a joint Army-TWA 
yroject, a continuation of the 
work he started during the war 
ind which earned for him one 
of the four Air Medals ever to 
ye awarded to civilians. 
speed Records Remain 

Two of the three speed rec- 
rds he established as a youth- 
ul flyer while he was still in his 
eens remain unbroken today, 
nd one of his books, “Sparring 
with the Weather,” was adopted 
nd used widely by the AAF in 
heir training programs during 
he war. 





FOREIGN AIR MAIL 
VOLUME INCREASES 


Gael Sullivan, second assistant 
postmaster general and leading 
proponent of cheaper air mail 
rates, is radiating optimism over 
the sharp upsurge in foreign 
air mail volume which has 
accompanied the recent rate 
reductions. 

The November Ist rate cuts 
on international mail resulted 
in an air mail volume increase 
of 24.4 per cent during the first 
15 days of November, the Post 
Office Department revealed. The 
increases, according to area, 
were 16.5 per cent to South 
America; 29.3 per cent to Eu- 
rope; 35 per cent to Africa, 
and 38.1 per cent to the Near 
East and Asia, which lead in 
volume increase. 

Commented Gael Sullivan ju- 
bilantly: “I expect the foreign 
mail volume to continue to grow 
o such an extent that it will 
treble our original expectations 
in foreign air mail communi- 
ation within the immediate 
uture.”” 








|he broke westbound and then}! 
|immediately lowered again on) 
| the return eastbound lap of the) 
flight in the fall of 1930, flying 
;a “Pitcairn Mail Wing” and fol- | 
| lowing the same routes used by 
| TWA today. 


| In 1931, he established the | 


junior speed record for a flight | 
from New York to Havana, 
| Cuba, and similar to his record- 
| breaking flight of the previous 
year again broke it on the re- 
|turn trip. In 1932, he set the 
|record for a flight from New 
York to Mexico City and Mex- 
ico City to Los Angeles, the lat- 
ter being the only record which 
still doesn’t stand today. 
Aerial Explorer 

During the fall of 1933 and 
the winter of 1934, Buck turned 
from his role of “speed demon’ 
to that of aerial explorer on an 
archeological expedition to the 
Yucatan area of Mexico in a sur- 
vey sponsored by the University 





and chart ancient Mayan ruins. 
His record-breaking tendencies 


"cropped out again in 1936 and 


as a result the flight distance 
record for light planes was 
chalked up to his credit in a non- 
stop flight from Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, to Columbus, Ohio, a 
flight which ended in a deliber- 
ate belly-landing, for he had 
dropped his landing gear at 
take-off to lighten the plane for 
greater gas capacity and stream- 
line it for greater speed. 

Buck went to work for TWA 
as a copilot in 1937 and 
“checked out’ as a captain in 
1940, during which time, in ad- 
dition to his copilot duties, he 
also served as an instructor in 
the copilot ground school set up 
by TWA. 

He piloted air liners on TWA’s 
various domestic routes from 
1940 to 1942 when he was as- 
signed to the company’s Interna- 
tional Division flying vital war 
cargoes for the Army between 
Washington and South America, 
the African Gold Coast, the 
North Atlantic routes to Scot- 
land and also to Labrador, 
Greenland, Iceland, and North 
Africa. 

The following year he was as- 
signed to a special precipitation 
static research that TWA was 
doing for the Army and piloted 
a B-17 throughout the Alaska, 
Panama, and Labrador areas. — 

“It was a job of looking for 





trouble,” he recounts. “We 


of Pennsylvania Museum to find | 


(Continued from Page 6, Col. 4) 


versal Airlines DC-3 were Henry 
Norris and Eugene M. Harvey. 
This accident was investigated by 
three ALPA crash representatives, 
G. M. Sheridan, T. M. Bartley, Jr., 
and Jerry Wood, all of Local Coun- 
cil No. 51, EAL-New York. 

On December 24 a Western 
Lines DC-3 crashed with 
ties and no survivors in the moun- 
tains near San Diego, California, 
while only a few minutes 


Air 


The ALPA crash 
who participated in 
investigation was C. 
Local Council No, 
bank. 

The fourth accident that occurred 
during this accident-plagued month 
was to a TWA Constellation on De 
cember 28, near Shannon, Ireland, 
with 12 fatalities, three of them 
crew members, Capt. Herbert Tan- 
sey, Copilot Clifford Sparrow, and 
Stewardess Mary Hedderman. D. W. 
Miller, of Local Council No. 24, 
TWaA-International, was the crash 


representative 
this accident 
H. Eaker, 
16, WAL-Bur- 


weren’t trying to avoid weather, 
we were hunting for it; partic- 
ularly thunderstorms.”’ 

Air Medal Awarded 

They found plenty of them 
and assembled valuable data for 
the Army which rewarded him 
with the Air Medal in July of 
1946 in recognition of the value 
of his work. 

Upon his return in January, 
1945, he was made superintend- 
ent of flying (chief pilot) of 
TWA’s Midwest region, and five 
months later was promoted to 
| superintendent of flying for the 
}entire TWA domestic division 
| (system chief pilot), a job which 
| he resigned early in 1946 to re- 
| turn to active piloting and more 
| Army research work. 
| Since resuming active flying 
he has completed a special Army 
|around-the-world bad weather 
flight covering 32,000 miles and 
taking 79 days, and has been as- 
signed to a joint Army-TWA 
thunderstorm research project 
using P-61 Black Widow fighters. 

Buck was also at one time 
aviation editor of the Elmira, 
New York, News, a job which he 
relinquished when he took to air 
| line flying. 
| Two of the books written by 
| Buck, “Battling the Elements,” 
| based on the Mexican archeolog- 
}ical expedition, and “Burning 
| Up the Sky,” based on his trans- 
| continental flights, are based on 
actual experience while the ma- 
| jority of his articles have been 
}on “instrument and weather fly- 
|ing” and appeared in such mag- 
|azines as Air Facts, American 





;| Aviation, The Sportsman Pilot, 


j}and Collier’s. 

| Captain Buck lives in West- 
|field, N. J., with his wife and 
child. 





BUSY MONTH EN 





12 fatali- | 


flying | 
time from the airport. The pilot, G. | 
B. Sprato, lost his life in this crash | 
along with his copilot, R. J. Weber. | 


of | 


| the 


| should 


representative who investigated this 
accident. 

The final December crash occur- 
red in the vicinity of Michigan 
City, Indiana, also on December 28, 
and involved an American Airlines 
DC-3. In the absence of - we 
Hunt, of Local Council No. 339, 
AA-Chicago, the Chicago area crash 
representatives, J. B. Smay and H. 
H. West, also of Local Council No. 
39, AA-Chicago, investigated the 
crash at the site and have submit- 
ted complete reports to Headquar- 
ters and the Chicago area repre- 
sentative. 

One of the outstanding exhibits 
prepared by the engineering de- 
partment, under the direction of 
Mr. Behncke, was the building of 
scale models of the various types of 
planes comprising TWA’s fleet, as 
the result of which ALPA has what 
is probably the only model of the 
Boeing in existence aside from orig- 
inal construction models. 

Mr. Behncke had requested that 
the engineering department obtain 
technical data on the four models 
of planes used by TWA for the pur- 
pose of constructing scale models, 
all of an identical size, in order to 
give the arbitration panel a visual 
conception of the difference in ac- 
tual size between them. 

Considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced in obtaining a model making 
concern that had plans for the Boe- 
ing Stratoliner 307B-1, although one 
model specialty company had iden- 
tical scale models of the DC-3, the 
Constellations, and Skymasters. 

T. G. Linnert, of ALPA’s En- 
gineering Department, undertook 
task of providing drawings, 
reduced to the proper scale, so that 
the Boeing model could be 
structed. After these drawings were 
made by the Engineering Depart- | 
ment, the model of the Boeing was | 
built and the complete fleet of TWA | 
air line airplanes were all repro- 
duced to the same scale with re-| 
markable accuracy. 

Other arbitration preparation | 
activities participated in by the En- 
gineering Department during De- | 
cember was the compilation and 
analysis of an air line accident 
brief and the assembly of all perti- 
nent technical data necessary for 
presentation of the case. 

Study Draft Releases 

Two CAB draft releases—Draft 
Release 46-7 and Draft Release 
46-8—-were studied by the Engineer- | 
ing Department, and a report was | 
made during the month. 

The subject of Draft Release | 
46-7, Proposed Amendments of | 
Parts 40 and 41 of the Civil Air 
Regulations Dealing with Airplane 
Certification Limitations was thor- 
oughly reviewed and followed up 
by comments to the CAB 
that ALPA felt that 04 Transport 
Category Requirements that ap- 
plied to the DC-3 would be accept- 
able if no additional gross weight 
would be permitted on these 
air line airplanes. 

Draft Release 46-8, subject, In- 
creased Strength of Safety Belts, 
was circulated to obtain com- 
ments whether or not the standard 
1,000-pound safety belt was ade- 
quate or whether this load rating 
be increased. After thor- 
ough study and consideration, it is 
felt that this subject of safety 
belt strength should be decided by 
static tests and any other tests that 


will yield sufficient data for a de-| 


cision. 


With the end of its December 


con- | during the war. 


| lem, 


stating | 


old | 


Cockpit Fashion: 
Pilots’ Work Cap 


This is the new work cap of 
the air line pilots of United Air 
Lines, which is a new type de- 
signed to provide maximum 
comfort and convenience during 
flight. It is patterned after a cap 


NE A eS Aaa CV 





| —UAL Photo 
|used by the Army Air Forces 
Made of 12- 
|/ounce gray wool gabardine, the 
cap, which is here being demon- 
strated by Pilot R. F. Mulhol- 
of Chicago, has a leather 
sweat band, full lining, extra 


| long visor and is lightweight. It 


is strictly in the category of 
“working togs,” however, the 
company says, and cannot be 
worn as a substitute for the of 
ficial uniform hat outside the 
cockpit. 








activities, ALPA closed the 
books on a busy month that 
wrote finis to an equally busy 
year. 

In retrospection, from an As- 
sociation standpoint 1946 was a 
history-making, eventful, work- 
crammed and significant year in 
which successes were accom- 
plished despite the many obsta- 
cles that had to be hurdled. 
ALPA had weathered and con- 
quered the stormy months of 
reconversion and all its attend- 
ant problems while simultane- 
ously expanding to meet the 
growing demands being made 
upon it. The year 1946 was a pe- 
riod of sowing which must come 
before the harvest, and the 
fruits of ALPA’s 1946 labors 
will be reaped on a grandiose 
scale in 1947, which looms as a 
| banner year in the annals of the 
| Association. 








STUDY ATC PROPOSALS 


Air Traffic Control proposals were the topic of study 


and discussion at a recent meeting held at ALPA 
headquarters and participated in by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the air lines, the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, and the Air Line Pilots Association. Pictured above (I. to r.) are S. M. Richie, Chief, Engineering 
Division, CAA; D. A. Long, Asst. Chief, Engineering Division, CAA; M. H. Fay of United Air Lines; 
I. H. Polk, Chief, Air Navigation, CAA; C. F. Timmerman, Supt., Air Navigation, CAA; Capt. G. F. Tremble, 
chairman of Local Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago; W. A. Ranson, Asst. Chief Pilot, UAL, representing 
the ATA; C. R. Bullock, Chief, Scheduled Flight, CAA; L. M. Marriner, Supt. Air Navigation, CAA; 
T. G. Linnert, ALPA Engineer; R. G. Strait, chairman of Local Council No. 25, TWA-Chicago; and C. H. 
Tschirgi of ALPA’s Air Traffic and Airway Aids Advisory Committee. A second member of the ALPA 
ATAAC, F. L. Swaim, was present at the meeting, but does not appear in the picture. 
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